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tiition, and the old tragedies, dragged from oblivion, reappear on the stage in
the palaces of the richest inhabitants.

Notwithstanding all my applications, I had never yet been able to witness
one of these spectacles; I had only seen some farces, badly played, in a small
public theatre. At last, a native gentleman of my acquaintance, one Govind
Sunder, promised me that I should be present on the first opportunity at a grand
Hindoo drama; and my interest was intensely excited when he one day came to
inform me that he had succeeded in procuring, for that same evening, the services
of an excellent troop of players. At the proper time I repaired to his house,
where I found a large company assembled. One of the reception-rooms had
been converted into a theatre; one end of the room served for the stage* and a
thin screen of calico, hung on a bamboo, did duty for a curtain. Scarcely had
we taken our seats when a Brahmin came from behind the curtain, accompanied
by flute-players, and proceeded to place in front of the stage an image of Ganesa,
the god of wisdom. He uttered an invocation to the deity, praying him to
enlighten the spirits of the actors, and enable them to perform their parts in
a suitable manner. This prelude was calmly received by the audience; and I saw
that this part of the ceremony was quite in earnest. The Brahmin then announced
that the play would treat of the amours of the god Krishna, and- withdrew.

The curtain, which was immediately raised, disclosed to us a great personage,
nearly naked, daubed with yellow odhre, and his head furnished with an enormous
wig, who, seated before the entrance of a temple painted on cloth in the back-
ground, remained in an attitude of profound meditation. It was a representation
of the Bishi (or religious ascetic), who, in the Hindoo drama, always possesses a
supernatural power, and plays the part of a spiritual protecting genie.

The scene was invaded by gods and goddesses, amongst whom I easily recog-
nised the blue Vishnu, the beautiful Sarasvfiti, Kama, and others. Bending before
the impassible genie, they each recited a long declamation, of which I understood
very little. What I most admired were the dresses, which so greatly resembled
those in which the ancient idols are represented that I had no doubt they were
the exact and traditional reproduction of them. Above all, the elephant's head of
the god Ganesa, his huge paunch and short legs, were represented to perfection.
The goda all wore high gUt mitres and brilliant costumes, and the goddesses
shifts of thin and nearly transparent stuff, embroidered with pearls and gold.

Shortly afterwards Krishna enters, and the crowd of divinities disappear. He
is a fine young man, painted blue, and attired like a king. He wanders about,
gloomy and pensive, and relating,, with emotion, the feelings that are torturing
him* His heart is in perplexity between two equally powerful affections. His
wile, iSatyavama, enters, and throws herself at his feet; her beautiful black eyes
are streaming with tears; she embraces the knees of the god* With, a musical
voice, and in the soft Hindoo tongue, she reproaches him with having forsaken her;
then, seeing him undecided, nay touched, she rises, overwhelms him with caresses,
and clasps him in her arms. As regards action, this scene was truly beautiful;
grief, love, and joy were all expressed with a subtlety and fidelity to nature of
which I could not have believed an Indian actress capable. The gracefulness of
the .costumes, the harmony of the language, the expressiveness of the gestures,
sufficed to captivate the attention, notwithstanding cue could not understand the
words spoken.